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ABSTRACT 
the 



The origins of the education, of blacks, especially in 
T,u« South, are traced, in order to couprehend the current educational 
situation. Tvo questions are investigated: first, whether the 
conclusion of the Civil War marks the beginning of a new educational 
era for the nineteenth century! blacks; and second, whether there have, 
in fact been real educational gains that go beyond normal 
expectations. The historical review in the first section indicates 
that it is not until the early twentieth cen+ury that the chains of 
the industrial education concept e-ven began to te removed;, and that 
any serious attempt to equalize expenditures for schools in the South 
does not occur until.^the 1954 court decision. A second section 
examines the denographic aspects of education. It focuses first on 
illiteracy, then on school enrollment, and finally^ an educational 
attainment. In the comparison of blaok-whrite education, however 
measured, a basic difficulty in making statistical comparisons 
aris^es: that of - percentage increases. It is much easier for the 
oppressed groups to exhibit signif icant'- percentage gains than -it is 
for t<hs advantaged groups. Quantitative, if not Qualitative, progress 
in Negro education has occurred at least in recent years despite a 
-system. that did everything in its power to block it until recently. 
(iuthor/AM) , 
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i^UCATIOML CHANGE IN THE BLACK POPULATION 
OP ?HE UNITED STATES ASD TIIE SOUTH 

leon Bouvier . 

"The gains in education made by blacks have certainly 
been impressive-- just 100 years from slavery." How often-we 
hear such generalisations bandied about in public, Indee<3, 
come versions of . thi^ thesis have appeared in print evfer more 
frequently in-recent years,. The Scamraon-Wattenberg assertion 
that over half of -all ilmerican blacks are now middle class is^ 
of course,. -a prime, though simplistic example,"^ The more recent 
lead article in Time magazine and the Ty documenta^. onthe 

blaclc middle class have further reinforced this, relatively new 

- . . - • _ t' 

Idne of reasoning, especially prevalent among liberal whites, ■ 

With respect to education, t\ip questions warrant close _ 
investigation. ', Pirst, is it appropriate to think in terms of 
one hundred years? Did the conclusion of the Cj:Vil War mark 
the "beginning of a new* educational era for the nineteenth century 
blacks? Second, have there in fact 'been real educational gains — 
gains that go b6yond normal expectations?.^ 

f 

' 'A Brief Historical Excursion 

To better comprehend the current educational situation, 
it is Imp'ortant to go back those one hundred years^ arid briefly 
trace the origiiis of the educaU on of blo'cks, ^especially in 
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the .South. The well-knovm controversy b.etween the- views of 
Booker 0?. Washington, on one hand, and those of W.E-.B. Duboi?, 
on the other, lie^ at the heart of . the kind of education - 
blacks were to receive in 'ensuing years. 

- . Even prior to the emergentfe of Washington as the leading • 
black educatpr of his era^ the idea that bla'clTeducation^ ^ 
should be heavily "industrial" in content was being gradually . 
accepted as the only sensible solution to rh.e question of 

"what .to, do about -the schooling -of formei slaviesi As early- 
as ^•872, S.C. Armstrong, bha wliite founder "of Hampton Institute, 
in addressing the national Educational A^ociation, argued not 
only for separate bub -"diffexJeht" types of schools' for southern 
blocks. He stat^ that the Negro is "capable bf .acquiring' 
knowledge" to any degree', and', to a certain age', at least , > 
with about the same facility as white children; but lacks the . 
power to assimilate aifd digegt itC The Negro matures sooner 
than the white, but. does not have his% steady development of 
mental strength^ up to advanced years. He is, a bhild of the ■• 
tropics', -and ^he differentiation of races goes deeper th'an - 
the. skin." ^ * By 1890 Armstrong's views were' widely -a'cicepted 

knd had replaced the' liberal educational apprpaches . of tjie 

" r 

earlier iiorthem missionaries. So-called "industrial educa- 

• • * - >? ' " 

tion" was in fact "Negro education." ^ * * - . 

■ ' . / ' 

It remained for Booker T.. 'Washington, however,' to truly 
. , - - - " 

establish industrial" education Xor blackff--a training that | ^ 

would* concentrate on preparing young men, and women for roles 

as farmers, cooks', and' mechanics. 'This was to be the principal 



emphasi^ at'Tuske^ee Institute after its foundxnp; by 'Washijif^on 
in 188^ • Although it trained teachers, they weie ex^jected to' 
Itfarn aoout gardening and carpentry as well as grammar and 

"aritiimetic.^ As Bullock has expiained it: "This (^rpecisCl edu- 
cation* v;--- F:ro\ai^ed in t-^o brtsic convictions: first, that the 

-tv;o races had to li^e togethes^; second, that they could co- 
exist symbio'tically- Ke believed that the~ Negro's home, was 
permanently in the Soutli and that the interest of ohe race * 
.was inextricably tied to the other* "-^ Washington further 

^specified his views in his famous Atlanta speech in 1895~ 
deli-vered at the Lofton irtates Hxpostion. It wa^ there that 
he laid the ground rules which he hoped v;ould result in . 
raci^il T)eape. "Ignorant and inexperienced, it^is not strange 
that in the first years of our new life we began at the top 
instead of at the" bottom; that a . seat in Congress or the 
state legislature was more soup^ht than real estate' or indu"st-r 
rial skill; that the political convention or stump" speaking 
had, more attraction than .starting a dairy farm or being a 
truck driver. " He added the adraoniton to "Cast down your 
bucket where you are." To Negroes' this n.;^antl^ "Cast down 
in agricultui^je, mechanics,^ commerce domestic service and 
in the professions," To whites this me.ant "Cast dowrilupon 

the eight millions of Ifegrocs." — Negroes v/ho v;ould on^e- 

• 6 

again JCorm 'the basic labor supply of the South* ^ 

This marked change 'of direction from the earlier ^ 
more .traditional metho<^Ls -Of teaching espoused .by northern 
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missionaries was embraced by tii« white southern power structure. 
A§ Embree states it: i'Here was a w?y out' A Ne^ro leader 
himself promised that schools and Job^ and hospijtals could 
bf- offered th'e race without the danger- of the buiaboo of 
■social equality. The N^egroes vere to stdy in theif- place, 
and yetVe traiiied t;o carry their, share of the buraens. - 
•Dheir schooling was-not to be .in cultural suj>jects,- but ^; - 
in the hand skillr. of farming and^tr^deo and domestic service.". 

This change ^Iso had a nujnber. of ^onanticipated conse- - ^ 
quences. For some tine, whites had complained r^ibout the - 
expenses" involved' in educating former slaVes--freeinen who : 
could not pay the\r shai^e pf -bhe tax^burden. This "special" 
type o-f education for blacks was used as to excuse for de- " •.. 
veloning diff erehtial allocations of expenditures- for sphools. 
It was argued that, it was less complex and less expensi-ve 
than that- needed by whites.^ "..%the e^i^cation required 
by the newly liberated Negro was simple ^homely stuff, much 
less elaborate and expensive than that needed for white 
chiIdr^n.<"VThe average length of the school year declined, 
at least for a while. Salary differentials between white and 
bl^^Qk teachers increased;, per capita 'expenditures increased 
si^gnificantLy. for white .sbhools while remaining static for 
' Negro schools., .This raark'ed the'-beginning of a discriminatory' 
pattern that was to persist into the..1950s-one import^t - " " 
effect being the'^inferior .quality of education .historically 
offered in Ne'gro schools; an effect* that still fiaunts the 
nation "to the present day . ' » , 



/Another unanticipated' consequence of Washington's , 
educational philosophy' wSfs the perpetuating of the caste 
system. Xt was.^assuraed that Negroe's *would "stay-in their 

place." They would be trained' only tq improve their work 

- • * ' - t ^ 
at gobs that they had traditionally performed in the first 

* - _ f,*' 

place. A slot had to be found for -the Negro in southern 

society — it was to be at the bottom. But within that caste > 

there would' be?jupper classes consisting of those trained 

to be teachers, prea ciders and other profjessionals. ^ 

^ Still another unforeseen result of special education 

,was that it v/as preparing yomig blacks for gobs that they 

.realistically^ could not attain. The graduate with some ex- 

pertise in agricultural science migjit. hope .to become^ a f airo 

operator, but the white, power structurie would only allow ' ^' 

him to remain a tenant farmer. *More and more of the* skilled 

* • 

occupations traditionally performed ^by slaves ha4 been closed 

• * 9 

« • * " " 

t.o the freemen and thus ^ training in mechanics* was of little - 

value. Finally, the Industrial Revolution had reached the 

South and was, causing substantial changes in the occupational 

structure of. the region.' People were being trained for *'oobs 

that were soon to be non-existent^ Bullock Summarizes it well: 

Contrary to what its designers' had promised and 
v;hat the Negro people had "tieen led to expect, special 
education di^f not prove to be an effective tool of . - 
■economic adjustment. The idaeolpgy and- struqture ^ 

- of industrial cJucatipn ^failed to .consider the 
trend of the sAmerican ^economy, despite tjhe fact 

-v that our pattern of economic organization had ^ . 
already begun ^o make magor shifts at the time 
the new ^educatijonal idea vras v/inning favor with 
southern and no-ijthern' educators. 9 ♦ - 



At least until the early part of the twentieth century 



the special industrial "Negro*" education was the ■'tj^Dical train- • 
ing giWn black youth. It had only contributed to increa,ses in 
the differences in. educational expendituj?es and to a firmer 
caste system. It 'had abysmally fQi'led to live up to its 
promise' of providing a better life for the southernjblacks.. 
. ' Objeotions to the direction fff^this speciarl education were • 
occasionally^raisedt~but were quickly discouraged. In 1907, 
• for , example /the governor of Georgia commented: "We' can 
attend to the education of the darkey, in /the South without 
th&v^d ^f^ these Yankees and give -them the education that 

they most need. I -do not believe -in th^. higher education 

* , • ' ' s 

of the darkey. He must be tau^t the trades. "When he is 

taught the fine arts, he is educated above his caste.,, and if ^ 

makes him unhappy.""'^ "Although differences of opinion among ' — 

educators were still present, the,;decision of . the thii^d ^ 

Capon Springs. Convention was clear. Again quoting Bullock: 

"But the'problem of educating .the Negro" masses 'still remained. ; 

What kind of education should be provided JTor them? Industri'al 

education emerged as an emphatic ansx/er." * ^ 

---The decisions made at all three Capon Springs conferences 

^' ^ ^ , — 

significantly affected the type of schooling ^hat 'Negroes would - 

receive. First, because ef the cdnditioi^ under whichrmost 

Negroes lived, 'industrial ed.ucation had toNae a magor part 

of their -training. "Slavery, it was believed, .had shap.ed 

within their minds some undesireable^attitudes that this 



type of educa.tioa could* remove . 
believed that' the "Negro had been educated Qway from his- 



Secoiid', it was firmly 
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natural environment and that liis education should concer-n 

^ • • ? ' * . * ' 

" ^ ' - i^. 

those fields available to him i" Third, 'there wat: 'a con-* - 

' . - i ^ • ^ 

sewsus that the Kerro*s industrial educatioii should!^ be di- ; 

rcfcted toward increasing the labor value of his race.. 

' Even befgre emancipation!, American bliicks rad demonstrated 

' - ■ J'^ ' • 

*a strong and intense desire ffor education. V/ith freed6ia5 

increased schooling: was seen jas the ticket to SQcial J^etter-- 

ment'.* As^ w'itli so many other/ethnic i^roups/ more' education 

■was the main hope i'pr the upgrading of the next gerieratron. 

Unlike other.ethnic^grou.pG, /this potential upgrading' was 

almost totally obliterjat-ed py the white power s^tructure. 

According to> Bulldck: i • ' 

' . - Ever -since their earliest contact v/ith, the pointed ^ 

page^ southern Negroes had maintained an -almost 
blind confidence in ' schooling. In many instances, * 
-their earliest interracial experiences had-beem 
the re'sult of an' involvement v/ith the wealthiest 

. » .and most culttired ele^nent of the white iSouth. > By 

the time of their emancipation, almpst 'all of them . 
had come to believe th^^t those qualities of white, 
people/ whitjh ^ they ndmired so much and tried so , 
ha rd 'to emulate had resulted from formal educat;ion 



a'nj:! that they too could aoguire them ±f they once 
got the necessary schooling. ^« ' 

V/itH emancipation arKl during Reconstruction, politics became 

one v;ay to rise in the social S5r5;tem. With, 'dic^enfranchisemeht ^ 

'their confidence in education a^ a means of upward mobility . 

became even stronger. 

- We have noted that the decision to follow the advi<ie of \ 

Washington in the development of special' education for blacks 

was not embraced by all. Iiathei?/^it would seem more natural 

for the blacks'-tb opl\ fop the m'ore traditional approach to 



education.'. Some White educators* also arqiied that Negroes' 
needed'nuore ^classical training--rthat this, woald better pre- 
■■oare them fdr- Positions of leadership. .One suph educator." . 
was William Harris-, United States Commissioner of -Education 
whoV in 1890, stated -tha^ ""education, ifitellectual and moral,: 
i§7the'only mean^^yet discovered that is always sure 'to help • 
WoTjle to help th^ia>elv9S. "'"^ In 1895 sit AtlantaTTJnivqrsity 

'h'e_had this^ prophetic statem^t to say: , . • • 

■ ^ -As- our civilization is largely derived- from Jhe Greeks 
. ' " and Rorrians", and as Negroes of America-are to shar-e^ 
,'* . --it with the Anglo-Saxons, it ..is, very important 

1_ ^ that the bright' minds among them wouad_ get acquainted 
"with it, as others, have don^, through .tihe study - 
- ■ of' ia tin and Greek. This^is ^he more hecessary,■ 

''• . since, with- the advance of civilization and the . 
~ development of machinery ,* 'the proportion 'Of .m^ual , 

laborers in every, coramxiiiity is steadily, diminishing, 
"\ while the proportion of the dire^ctors of labor and^^ ^ 
other "brain workers is correspondingly increasing. ' 

_Uncomfort£fble stirrings of discontent were manifest among ^ 
numerous segments of the black population by the turn of the 
century, .4nd even prior to that time. While industrial 
education was^raaihtained, .efforts were constantly made (and 
sometimes- successfully) to incprpora.te into the- school system' 
the traditional three R's; and into, the colieg?.s a truly- 
liberal type . of education. Horace Bumstead,' w&ite president 
of Atlanta University., correctly stated in 1905. that "We have . 
too long made the mistake- of regarding .the race as fa homogeneous 
'mass instead of recognizing the diversity of its different, 
classesj"'^'^ He continued: "jPhe masses -may not be able to 
go' to college, but- they may send their representative to 
college, and when he comes home they will be wise by proxy." 
As it remained for'Vashi^gton to endorse- the , earlier 



views espoirsed-by Armst-rongj so too it Temaia^d <for*'a leading ^ . * .'^ 
•black) intelleat;ual to attempt tq accomplish some or the suggest- 
\'* ' . ion.s putforwar'd by Harris and BumvStead. That ./man, of course, 

• was W.S.B. Dubois.. The long conflict between *the advocates pf^ ^^^^^ 
^* . 'industrial. xeducatipn like Booker T. v/ash^ngton and those esj 
" ' pousing classical education like W.E.B.^ i^ubois is' t<D familiar 

to yepeat hete. ' C.learly ^the failures of the special^ educatio.n • • .\ 
movement contc»i-buted to the rise of the so-called N.evuHegr.o. ' 
^ . " As Bullock has stated": - - » s . 



What was^lat^ifto be called the 'New Negi^o' was^. 
^ / „ /being .sh-gj^.ed- and through the literary efforts, of 

i "'this.new "breed, America's black .people we3?e tp»'' * 
' * ^ find- a new concer)tio;n of themselves and' a deeper 
spiritual orientation^. • • . The historical sig- 
• • nificance- of this raovemeat rests not. solely upon ' 
^ \^ * the liteifary 'talent that, it revealed but ajso 
/ ^. upon the* change in^tjie Negro's in'tellectual , 

^ . Qonvictions v/hich it syrtbplize^d.;^ The change was . 
• . . frqm ah attitude of compromise ta" one of' chadlenge. 
* . It idSait that the. Boq|:0x T'. Washington philosophy 

" that jixad <pveveile6. rov mope than a generation had 
' ' . been'*cbndemned and was to be rejected by the Negro 

\ ' " ' • masses. ^ ' ^ - ^ ' ' 

We could pQrha^fe add "that it marlced the coming of ;age of the 

teachings pf- IKibois — so concisely stated in Souls of Black 

^ ]/" » ' ' ' 

3^0 Ik inJ905*, , In 19.04 D\.\oxs resigned from the Committee of 

^— — 4 . ^ — ^ " . ' . ^ \ 

0 Twelve which Washingtoa had assembled and once again cried 

' . *^ ' . ' ' 

out his faith in. the * essential education of the talented 

, . ' * ''\ ^ r ^. 

tenth.. , . / ' • . : 

Soon after resigning, ^ Dubois called together a selected 
group of black leaders to. m6et with him near Buffalo, N.Y. 
in July, 190-^. This "Niagara. Movement" "was to become the 
"most effective of air the N^egro's attempts to secure equTality 
for himself ."'"'^ 'The National Association for the Advancement-. 



^1 , 
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Dp Qoipxed PepplQ wa.s founded in 19^10 and a maoor shrft in strat 

• ^ - - *. * . * * . . / 

■eE^.jbefgah- tb evolve*^ It * should be emphasized that at ^his 

PQint in .time the .important shift, as far as education was * 

concerned, was* a break with the philoi^phy of Booker T. 

Washington* It Was th6 beginning of a new period in* which 

serious attempts would be made to educate blacks in the^ . 

noirmal established American f ?tshion — in the long range hope • 

that. perhaps some of the negative ramifications: of dndustjial^. 

education would be eventually eliminated* The battle, of 

course, was olist beginning. - 

The innumera^ble legal challenges imdertaken' by the- n}lA.CP ' 

.* 

are kne^m to- jis.- all1\ Suffice it Ijo say, ^ at this^time, that 
wherea"s the .turn- of ^ the century marked the beginning oT- the 
gradual replacement' of the Wasiiingt?)n educaitiorial philosopliy 

with that of Dubois; .it wafe n6t' until . the 1950 *s that/ the 

^ / . . ' ' \ ' • " 

effects of -the long'and J;edious court battles began to be - 

• noticed,. Until that, time wide differentials ih school ex- 

pendit'ures w.ere still ramp^t. . The 'qua'liiy of the education 

offered blacks was far inferior t.o'that offered Whites-- 

f rom -alementary school through college in both, the' South and 

- / .... 
the. North. ■ * . " , • ♦ 

We " are ^ only twenty years 'beyond tfife end of 'that' 'era* .And 
in education, these most recent twenty. years have not marked . 

the onset" of' the best of all possible world's — not when xt 

■ ■ , . „ . . • . • ' 'V . ■ . 

comes to -^he education of black youth. Industrial education* may 
have ceased// being the eiccepted philosophy, but how many high 
school '*coxinsellors 'stii!l advise,, .black stilde^ts to .concentrate • 
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on 'co&imercicxl rather than college prepara1?6ry progranis — before 
looking at their ""academic 37ecords?, As late as 1965, *Huyck, * 
basing his comnionts on a 196^1- U.S. Office of Education 'survey, 
noted* that "Lower proportions^! Negro pupils than^of white 
pupils have adequate boo'ks, 'laboratories, and gymnasimis.. 
• Teachers in Negro schools -have haci less_acaden\.^9^ exposure 
'.and are less 'mobile. Ne^ro schools have niore classes with 
low IQ pupi^ls; they have fewer accelerated or college prep- 

firatory curricula and fewer opportunitie^s for individual and 

, ^ . o " \ 20 ^ ' 

group expression Cmusic, journalism, and debate.)" There 

is littlq evidence of any 'significant progress since 196^. 

" — ' • \ ' 

Indeed, the District of Columbia i.4 now very'. proud of the 
fact that .Western High Sciiool, beeixming \his Fall of 197^1-, 

. ' ' \ • • • 

offers for the first bxme concentrations in such areas as^ , 

<i ' * - < . 

. music, fine arts and drama. 

* .Two questions v/ere posited at the outset of this paper. 

--Ofre v;a^: "la it appropriate to think in terms of lOO^ears? ' 
Did the end' of -the Civil War .marK new beginning for the 
'ninetee^ith centui:y Negro in termr'of education?"^ The. reply 
is an unaualif ied and resounding NO. . It was not until the 
early twentieth centurj^'' th^t the chains of the industrial 
education concept even began 'to be removed; it was not until 
after the ^'9?^ Oupreiie Couj?t decision that any .sepious attempt 
was made to Q,t„least equalize expenditures for schools in 
the South. It is only now that attention is finally focussing 
on the quality of the ed^ucation of ..black youj;h throughout thg 
nation. . , • ^ * ^ 



Ci-ear-ly,; the United States has a -long way to go before 
*c*cc^5rnplishing truly high, quality- education fop the majority 
of its black' citizens, be it in the South or in the northern"" 
ghettos* Cahill and Pieper, in a recent article in Phylon, 
have this to add: 'C/.thlre remains' the -very, real problem - 
of qvjaiit^tive diff.erences within ,the [educational' system, . 
particularly as they m^'y affect the opportunities for post- 
college graduate schoolinfr and entry into the professions*" 

' Befo^?e turning to demographic data,. we should glance. 
briefJLy at a new phencfriv^uon that is causing much concern 
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for blacks and v/hiter alike — affirmative action* This prb^reim 
po despised by come f''Jctions of other ethnic groups, may well 
be' the weapon*" that is needed to finally break the long range 
intergenerational effects of what Vlyrdal referred to as the 
vicious circle. DespiJbe the heroic efforts of groups like 
the NAAGP, tfie Urban League, and others, the inherent racism 
pf many whites -stiil'^make^^.xiF 'ex^^ difficult for a 

DPoperly qualified black to advance and succeed witl;iin the 
rystem. Few American enjoy quo.tas, but ^OQ , years of slavery 
and serfdom may require the use of quotas until the vicious 
circle has been overcome* 

Hov/ever, there have, been gross abuses of affirmative 

action-, many attribut-able ironically to the long held stereo- 

^. 1 ? . . Z\ ' ^ ' * 

types about American blacks* To many wel'l intended whites, ' 

young black students are not supposed to be inte'^lligent* For 

some, I culturally deprived is syn5nymo>is with intellectually 

deprived* This has led to some peculiar developments — not 



to the •advsntaf'.e nl blacks.^ Thomas Sov/ell, ifr his recent 
coil trover siai book, Black Education: 'rlyths>and Trahedier , 

♦ 

explains it' well: . - ^ ' 

Najiy of the current academic policies tox^ard black 
. studentr. revolve aroiond^ central mjrth v/hich^ha^ 
beentelaborated into a whole social, theoiogj'^. The^ 
main characters in this mytii are (1) niddle-cla'ss ^ 
Negro, 1%'ho'^^has lost his 'true' ide;itity^ has not 

> real, concern for his people, does well on white. 
^ men's tar^s because he is only a black white man, 
himseir, and "whp-v/ill pursue' his own narrov/ sali" 
interests rathex' than the advancement of his race--- 
as contrasted \^i±th (2) the 'real' black man,' 
'proud' of his identity, 'cojamitted' to the advance- 
ment of black people, whp is too steeped in his 
own cultux'e to- score well on white, culturally" 

^biased tests, but viho has 'real' abilities, and 
. who will put his' educational and. other opportuni- 

ties at the Service of his race. 

oowell then goes on to cite example after example of truly 
qualified blacks being rejected from elite colleges and 
universities solely because of their hiph scores, while some 
far less prep/ired receive full tuition scholarships. Even with- 
in contemporary, well-inl/ended pro'grams like affirmative 
actions, blacks face the stereotypes long attributed to all 
^members of tjhe race* Affirmative action, and other programs^ 

.inj;ended- to aid blacks aro necessary. Perhaps Sowell 

exagerates, but it is important that dnti-intellectual dis- 
^crimination not be part of such progranis. ? 

The first centiJry away from slavery has been fraught 
v;ith difficulties obstructing black attgmpts to better them- 
\selve;s educationally — the first step towards over;=vll social 
progress. The vicious circle has been allowed not only to 
operate but, in fact, has often been encouraged to become 
ever more vicious. Even this cux;sory summary of the past-* 
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one hundred years makes a mockery qX the often heard comments 
that " They snst don't care ahout educating themselves like 
some other groups do. Why don't they do something about it — 
pull themselves up by their own bootr-traps." Amei^ican blacks 
,have had and continue to have an unabiding faith in education* 
The record on that is clear and, as we shall see, despite 
all the pitfalls, deliberate and othex*wise, there has been 
incredible progress qunntitatively if not qualitatively, at 
least in recent years. Progresa, ii; sh6uld be added,' that 
occux^red despite a system that did eve.rything in xts power 
to block it — again until very recently. 

The Demographic Aspects of Education 
Before any group can attain a fairly high level of ed- 
' ucatioifel attainment, the proportion of its youth attending 
school must also be high. Even before this can occur. 
Illiteracy must be almoi^t^ totally eliminated. V/ith this in 
iaind, this demographic analysis will focus first on illiteracy, 
then on school enrollment, and finally on educational attain- 
ment. ' - ' 

In this comparison of b3,4ck-white .education, however mea- 
r.nred, a basic difficulty in making statistical comparisons should 
V be kept in mind. ^iV is^much easier for the oppressed group 
to exrtibit. signific^Jnt percentage gains thrn it is for the 
advantaged group. Fax* too often authors rely solely on per- 
centage incre.?.ces to document their conclusionn that differentials 
betv/een whites and blacks are disappearint-. Pux" example, while 



t^e ipedi€in mean of black families was but 5^ percent of that 
of their vhite cotmterparts in ''959j this had increased 
6^ percent by ''970. , However, the actual difference' be rv;e'en 
the races in do'llars and cents earned had in fact increase'd 
*from •S?.,me in "1959 to ■»3,95"7 in 1970. • Incidentally, even 
this kind of progress had ceased. By ^197?, black family 

/ 

incomes v;ere "but 60 percent of tHose of white and the real 

difference; was ';>f>,o2o. ; ' 

oimilarly in educa1>ion, "Increasing the level of ^ 
.education from a median of foig? years of. school completed to 

^ median of six years completed is usually accomplished more 
.rapidly than inc/^egir.in^ the-meJian from say, eleven years to 

' ^ OIL ' - 

thirteen years." Thus blacks, hieing far behind whites xn 

education historically, can be expected to register sub- 

— ^ — — * _ ^ . — _ 

stanti&l so-called advances* It remains to be seen ?,f these 

advances are in fact eliminating the ^differential in quality 
a.s v/ell as in quantity. . , 

Illiteracy: The primary ^dimension o£ education is 
whether a person can read or v/rite in some lan|Uage. Questions^^ 
on illiteracy were included in the Census as early as 18^4-0 ; How 
ever early data are of dubious quality and this analysis • 
heroins with the 'findings hSl the 1880 census which inquired af? 
to whether the respondent (aged 10 or over) could either 
read or write.' ^ Illiteracy was defined as the inability to 
v;rite regardless of the ability to read. As l-'olger and Nam 
iiave pointed out, "since the data shov/ed^thst nearly all 
persons v/ho were 'able" to write could also read, the' different 
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definitions did not greatly affect the statistics. 2he 
question was included in all subsequent decennial censuses 
throurii 19-'Q. ^ith the almost total elimination oX ill-itcr-acy, . 
the question has not been "included in more recent censuses 
al-thousli occasional special surveys have inquited into the 

topic. ' ' . , , ■ * - 

In -^880 70 percent of all blacks aged 10 or over .were . 
illiterate and in-the oouch, this proportion 'reached 73" 
percent. By 1900 it had dropped to les.g.than A-5 percent; yO 
percent in the bcuth". The highest illiteracy rates in 1880 
were foimd in Georp;ia and Alabama (over 80 percent). By 1^00" 
the rates in Georgia and Alabama iiere under 60 percent. In 
comoarison, about one in ten of the United States white 
population was illiterate in 1880; slightly more than. 6 percent 

'in 1900 White illiteracy was much higher in the South where 

\. '■ ■* . " ^" ■ - • ^ 

''20 percent could not read or' write in -1880; 10 percent in 1900.' 

■ The improvement in two decades is remarkable indeed 

and F,ives strong evidence" of the desire on the part of former 

slavef' to receive some education— be" it industrial or traditional 

This is especially marked when looking- at -rates by age in 1900. 

Folger and Nam have reaarkgd ,that, for the nation, "the -marked ^ 

changes in opportunities for Neg'roeb to deceive formal ed^ 

"uclti^n were reflected in the strikingly different literacy 

■ ' 26 

rates between the older and the younger groups." The sit- . 

4. 

uation was even more dramatic in the South. Among those 
-55 and over, whose "education" was presumably* completed 
prior to emancipation, about 85 percent r^sfhained illiterate 

* # , 



at the turn of the century;- But ,only ?2 percent of* those 
^aged -10-14 could not read. or wjrite. 

^ The decline in the* number of illlterat*^ blacks continuetd 
in the twentieth century* By 19^0 less than 20 percent of 
southeriT blacks v/ere illiterate and only 6 percent- of those 
10--1^ could not ,ren<3 or write/ This compared to percent 
among native bom white southerners* Interestingly, for the ^ 
entire nation in 19^0,. while blacks had sipnif icaritly higher 
illiteracy rates" than whites' ("^&.-^ - 5.0) , they nonetheless 
had lower rates than such white I'oreign born f:roups as the , 
Portuguese-, Italians, ^yyrians, Lithuanians, Poles, or 
Albanians. ^ '\ 

- ' \ 

Data from a 1969 Census Bureau survey , showed that for 
the nation, among persons 1^ and over, a mere 6.7 percent of 
the whites were illitei^^te compared to 5.6 percent among ^ 
bl^cks^ V/hiie the latter remained, higher, it .represents a 
nfajor accomplishment in a relatively short period Of time. 
An iimbr.ee wrote in 19^*6: - "A rdngle index — the reduction 

o't the llliteracj'' of therKcfjro from 95 percenjt in 1865 to 

- 1\ ' ' - , / ' 

T^^^V than ^0 r>ercent in ^9*^0 — shov;s that the various educational 

'ii\vacier, at wor^. hnve wrounht miracles in tlaree brief gehere- 

tions."^"^ • ■ ■ - - " . • 

It should he neverthele-^s emphasized that illiteracv 
*. *^ 

is but the bf .^ic mea-sure oi* educational achievement. To 
quote Folger and iTam: "Illiteracy, as usually defined, ' , 
measures only the lower limit of v/hat might be called the 
inability to .communxc'jte the written or printed v/ord, and 
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it 'i*>scx-ibns only the barest rainimiun i evel educational 

attainment of the r)ooiilation»" Thus the concept, "func- 

tional illiteracy," has become more important and has been 

operationally defined as having* completed less than five 

»■ 

year? of schools ' ^ « 

School Enrollment: The rapid decline in illiteracy^ 
rar. matched by an Squally rapid increase in school attendance 
by blacks. Here, however, repionnl differences have been - 
substantial. Bi the Sbuth, less t^^n 10 percent of all blacks 
betv/een Xive aad twenty attended school' compared to 36 percent 
for whites in -1870. 3y 1900, ?0 pirceht of the blacks were 
ia school compared to 45 percent of the whites. The improve- 
ment continued -into the twentieth century and by IS'^O, 43.7 ' 
percent of southern- blacks 5-^0 were attending school and 
58- percent of the whites were enrolled. In *the brief 
&p^in of ^-0 years the pr.opoirfcipn^o f black childre p^n schoo l ^ 
had risen froiii less than 10 percent to well over 40 percent — 
a remarkable achievement especially under the conditions 
previously described. 

Conditions were ./ar superior for the 1.0 percent of the , 
black population, livinf^ in the North as fil^^re 1 indicates. 
Sven in ^870, school age blacks living* outside the South 
were four times as likely to be in attendance as southern 
blacks; in 190O, the enrollment rate in the South was only 
60 percent that of the non-South. Southern whites also did 
not fare very well in comparison with *5ie rest of the nation. 
The oouth, as a region, ^las histc^rically lagged behind in school 
attendance. ' * ' . * ' 



3y 19".0 well over ha^f (58.5 percent) of all Soutliern 
black children were attending school; two-thirdfj of all 
whites v;ere in nchbol. Kspeciallynoteworthy was the I'tct 
that over 85 percent of those aged 7-'^? were in school 
(9^Ji- percent for whites). Indeed, by 1930 the differences 
between blacks and whites were small up to age 1?. Hov/ever' . 
the proportion of whiles aged 8-20 inr^scho:o-l Tr/as almost 
double that of blacks indicatinr that college attendance 
remained a very limited option among blacks. Nevertheless, 'the 
gains 'made between 1870 and 1950— in a period when first 
industriap. education was;fi?riphasized, and .second, entirely , 
discriminatory expenditures resiilted in poor academic condition 
rank among the great achievements to be Jioted anj'where. To 
be sure, the Quality of the education was admittedly inferior. 
Thus, although less than nine percentage points separated, 
the' races in school enronment by 1950, the qualitative differ- 
ence was undoubtedly far mpre signif icant.-^ j 

Outside the South';, "similar -progress 'took place ahd by - 
^<19''50, racial differences were not substantial. However- 
botirbiacks and whites living in the South were less likely 
to be attending school than their 'northern counterparts. 

IniDting the improvement in enrollment made between 19OO 
and 1910, the editors of 'the monumental v;ork, Hepxo Pop ulation 
in the Unfted States: 1790-191$ , conclude'd; ' ' / 

* Reviewing the^situatign as a whole, while it is 
true t'hat the proportion of Negro children noj; in 
school is large, not only in rural communities, but 
even in large cities; and although in the South, 

■ 
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• , the proportion pf Negroes not in school greatly 
exceeds the corresponding ^proportion of -whites, 
..^atill the data for" school attendance presented in 
r "this chapter establishes the fact of rapid improve- 
raent in the condition of Negroes in the South* 

* * Tliat there should haye, been an increase of ^61, 2+5 , 

'in the numheyQf'N^gS^es in" school in the United 
otates in 19^0* compared with 19Q0, while the inci^ease 
in population of co>xesp<)nding age v;as very sliglit,,^ 
" is /important ; that of this ' number 5-55 ,506 should^ 
' ! be iLn^ the South, includ^-^g 216,872 children 5 to 
9 years of age, is most" significant* Should the 
next census sho\^ a similar advance, the Negro 

- — race -in -i4;^s-i5chool_ attendance v^ ill not ^and far 

■^behind the v/hite*29 . , ' ' 

Such aclvances have been noted but differences, though narrow-- 

' ' ' _ ' ^ '^^ 'T 

ing, persist to. the pre.sent day throughout the nation* How- 

ever, since ^^950 these differences have been limited, to the 

upper' ^g?sC' As Price -noted after examining the -1960=^ Census" 

^4ata for the South: "ifrom^ ages ,8'--thrpugh 12, 98 percent 

or more of each fi{^e group was enrolled in school. .Beginning 

v;ith age 1:p,_j&he proportion enrolled in school began to drop 

much"* iTiore. rapidly for nonwhites thah for the' total population, 

and„by ^rfi 1? the pix)portion of nonwhites enrolled was nearly 

10 percentage points below the proportion bf/the" totaT pbp- 

ulation (^^nrolled."-^ Price also •noted that a larger proportion 

of blacks aged 5-6 were enrolled than Vas noted, for whites — per 

ha'-DS due to economic conditions forcing -motfiers" to seek full- 

.-C' * 

time emoloyment. Indeed, economic conditions perhaps accounted 
for^that phenomenon at one*extreme of the age spectrum — that is. 

increased enrollment; as well as for the lov/er enrollmentv 

\^ ' ' 

at the othei^^nd as black youths dropped out of school JL^ 

\^ . " . '< 

large number in^earcli of any type of job. 

\ > - - - - . • 

The data on schoql enrollment . from the most recent Bureau 

. . \. . ■■ 
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of olxe Ceri5^U5 survej^seom to indicnte at first glance that 
the predictj.^if^"1910'has come true. Wliiie S^t. 4. ^.percent of 
ail 'blacks? aged 5-5'^ v^ere enrolled in school in Fall 1970, 
f^.*? percent of the whites of the same age were in school. * 
Iri^^the South; the respective, proportions v;ere 5^1-. 8 and 7*0. ?• 
However exc apt for those afjed .'-4 in nursery schools, the 
proportion of v/hites. attending school v;as p;reater* than that 
of blacks. The rf^asous for thir-wjipparenbly contradictorj'' 
statistic lies in the different age structure.s of tlie two 
groups—blacks b^ing^signif icantly younger. i)iff erences-,. 
however, were miairaal through age ^7 t^hus indicating"^sonie 
improvement over 1960. Beyond that age, differences grew 
again a tt easting to the fact that the very yojing (now of 
nursery age) benefit -^frora Head.start programs (economic 
f actor) while the proportion going "to college remains belo^*^ 
that of 'whites (economic factor). There nevertheless has' 
been improvement in recent .years. Close to 20% of all ,blac5;'s, ' 
North and" South, between 20 and" 21 attend:, school V hot too * 
far behind the 50 perce^nt.^among^vyhites. With each^te^^^e 
some T)rogress is to be note^d^'but to;- this date,'*dif f erences ^ 
in school enrollment remain. • ^ - ' 

Changes in* the proportion of blacks 18-24 not only en- 
rolled in school, but actually attending college is a good 
indicator of educational progress; tlje more so since .increas- 
ingly a college degree is the "ticket" to socio-economic 
advancement. , Since J$955i there have been significant ^increases 
in the proportion of blacks ^enrolled in college — from 10 percent 
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of '^hosG_ "'5^5 *o '^^ percent^ in 1975. Over thr.i: • 

"r.arae period, the proportion;_of , whjites attending college re- 

mained 'it about 25-26 percent sjaggesting that this may be . 

the ultimate goal for blacks to \ittain. ' ^ 

35ie progress among black males has been especially 

"^aarked^^from 10 percent in 1965 to 19 percent, -in 1975-- 

v;hile the^ proportion among white males dropped from 5^ percent 

to 29. percent. Again, "lipv/ever, such encouraging signs' do 

•not indicate the achievement of educational parity with 

ivhites. Indeed the recent Ford Foundation study on raciai 

and ethnic enrollments in higher education xShows that the 

(J / -' 

number of blacks in college is still substantially less than?. 

their percent of the population. The report notes that in • 
1970',. v/hile whites (less Spanish sepakirig ethnic groups) 
made>\i> 8"':-/^.-percent of the total population they were 89.^ 
perQ-ent of fche college population; blacks were 6.9 percent of 
the undergraduate' cnr611ment by 11.I percent of the total 
population. . Progress has occurred despite the numerous 
.adversities, but equality 'is far from being a fact in 197^. 

'-^len ]:ooking at the changes since 187Q however.;, the 
achievement becomes phenomenal. The differential between 
v/hites and blacks has declinai substantially, as expected. 
When one group begins at 10 percent, relative improvement is 
bound to occur. . But as just stated, differences persist . 
especially at. those ages when -students should have the oppor- 
tunity to attend college; Despite rqcent sometimes noble 
efforts on the part of. government and educators, the- proportio 
of, blacks in college still lags behind that of whites 'and 



the^ dropout rajfces remain substantially higher among blacks. 
The prediction of 1"910'*-=has not been realised as yet. 

iSdiicationa? Attainment: V/ith the abandomaent of the * 
Census inquiry on tiferacy in <]9vO, attention centered on 
"educational attainment' and. in 1940 a question was included 
, which asked how many years of school had been completed by 
the respondent. This is perhaps ^he best quantitative measure 
of sopio-educational" p'rogress limited -^xs it is to th^ adult 
population aged 25 and over. It is clpael;^ related, .to. occu- 
"ra-t'ibn and income and thus gives a fairly, good picture of the ' 
overall socio-econoraic situation of any grpup. -'Furthermore, 
as almost everypne has completed their education before reach-^ " 
'dng age 25,, it is a definitive statement as compared to inform- 
ation on occupation ar income — ntatus indicators that can 
change at any tahne. Indeed, as. Bogue has stated: . ".Educational 
attainment is the* major determinant of the capacity of a person: 
ttf participate on a high or oh low level. lienc"? educational 
attainment is the major determinant of this. compone;it. 
(i^e. socio-economic status) • . . o 

. - ^//h.en discussing social progress as measured by* increased 
educational Attainment, it must be realized that any such 
progress is relative. Given the nature' of American society, it 
can be realistically assumed that the educational attainment of 
th« adult population will improve over time. A college 
education today is perhaps eq»aivalent to a JiigH school diploma 
^eome twenty or thirty ,y ears ago'."^ Furthermore, as the oldest 
citizens, the beneficiaries of much less education', die off 
and are replaced by the youfiger who have had far mof e 



educational opportunities, the xesiilt will necessarily . • ■ ^ 
yield higher average year's of school -completed. Such im- 
provement is noted in the table below which sunkarizes " the 
19/J0_*19.70 findings for the nation for blacks and. for whites. 

Looking first at^ median school years comple.ted, both ^ • • 
group's have witnessed a significant increase. 'For the white 
population, the -mode moved from an elementary school diploma 

(8 (grades)' to. a high school diploma (12 ,gfad^s)-T-an increase 

. • .' . ■' 

Qf 3. /J. years. For blacks the increase y/as even- more sub- 

^ ' ■ C" * 

stantiaWfrom 5. 8. to 10.0 or 4.2 yet\rs of school. The prp- 

t>oftion wit^ a high school diploina and with a c'ollege degree. 

hffP "increased a great dkl.-over the, thirty year period."' This 

iP true of blacks and whites, Perhaps the greatest improvement 

is to bo noted in*the reduction of, functional- illiteracy 

ara9ng blacks from "41. 8 percerfb in 1940"to, 14.6 percent in 197Q. 

In". 1940, over 83 .ij.e^^.etnt* of the adult black population of 

the United States, had no more than ala. elementary school . . 

ecucation-r-str'iking evidence.' of the infiripr facilities 

available in the first few decades of the twentieth century. 

Progress in educational .attainment has been made by the 

total populgt^ion and , this is to be expected} but have blacks 

' gained in the thirty year period? .There i,s some evidence 

of slight re.],ative pro^^ress— in median years of school for 

e^carawle. This is especially true of the .period, between 

» r 

I960 and 1970. But to a great extent,. .the earlier imp.r.o-vements 
wejBe the' result of the major decline in the. proportion having 
had less than eight grades, of school. Ilore recently, 



inccen-..-^*? have been quits marked among those completing; higli 
s<i^iool. " Hov;evei*, thougli prpe'ress 'has also occurred in the 
blac'^c proportion college trained, it remains small ('^..^ percent) 
compared 'to that amonc whiter, (i^'.r- percent). The n.rfc^-in'=J' 
i-nvrf o(^urred- at the lower runss of t}).e education ladder 

■ "r '■ ' ■ : \ . ■ ^ ■• V 

*5nd ^hougli* pome cftchinp; up has b-il-en place, inych needs to . - 

be do'Jie before ^quality Is -^/^hieved on the national level. 

, Turninfs to the .'•.oufch, impret:s.ive njains-were rocistered 

betileen l9^J-0 nnd ''•9>"'. rlowev-.ir, "oetueen ^^950 and 1960, , 

Erilo, in his imDort-mt article, "ji(1ncationa,l Differences 

" • • - "• - 

.'3etk'een lienroe.o and \7hites in the Gouth" concluded that "the 

' :l « . . . ' ■ 

edaicational cap between Hecroes and whites was widenin}"; in 

Htlleast some parts of the Douth."^^ Util-i?sins data from ^ '■ 

tj'ri eleven truly southern states, he noted that while between 

and 1956 the. median years of school completed differential 

iricreased* in but three, no less than seven states, with another- 

rhowin.^ no change, registered increasing differences "between « 

1950 and 'i960. He concluded: "We have attributed' the chanf;es 

in the educational gap between Negroes and -whites in the ocJnth 

to T)atterns of selective migration. It'^is almost certain. 

I 

that this is the baric faaiior, becau-se there hrfs been an . 
increasing proportion of Negroes pf school age enrolled in 

school. "^^ . ■ ■ • 

• 'when~~-5ti;flying national changes, migration is not' a 
factor; it becomes important v/hen analy^.ing any sub-area of 
the-, nation. Most post-war "studies have noted that migrants 
. tend to' be bet'ter educated than either those remaining at . 



ptoint of ,orif;in or those living at point of destination*" 
lm,^il at least the early 1960*s^there had been a sizeable 

c 

sfci?eam of blacks migrating out of the Gouth \^rith no corapensat- 

ing couiiter stream of blacks moving into the region* These 

put-iuigrants have generally been better .educated than their ^ % 

counteroartG left behind. Obviously such a patteri) contributes 
*■ , • ». 

' * ' * - 

to decreasing Ahe. overall educational attainment of the group 

-living at point of origin — in this case^ the South* Further- 
more the difference among whites is not as greats that ^ 
the interracial' variation increases* 

* \ Loo&ing at "the ^^970 data for the same eleven states 
i=iugF;ests th^t the differential, is no longer as Isirge as noted 
"^y ^price-' one. docade earlier* . Of the same eleven states^ only 
twb (Aj^Xannan and, Tennessee) registe^^d increasing educational 
differential.^. In six states, the difference between* blacks and 
v/hites v/as the lov/est ever recorded* Clearly there has been 
a-shif'fc*and the increasing differential noted by Price based 
on 1,960 data is no, longer present in ^970* 

.Hegit^nal" differences h-ave also declined. The table^ below 

'shows the proportion of the adult p.opulation of the South 
by vears* of -scihool completed since 1960 and including the most 

' e 

recent 197? Purvey* A half-^year depline in differential is 

rioted betv/een ;1960 and 1^70 . The pxonortion of college 

' / ' ' ' ^ 

educated blaclcs increased from 5,1 percent to 4.8 percent in 

tv/elve years. However, the number v/ith but an elemental^ 

school education remains much Jix>o large—rhalf the black pop- 

ulation 25 years- 9,f , age or over 1972* There is evidence 



of progress and of a slip^it decrense in differential; never- 
theless the difference remains substantial even in 197^^. 

Returning to Price's v/arninc that the exodus of better^ 
educatred blacks from the fiouth was coutributinc to 'an increase 
in educational differential, perhaps the cause of. the chance 
since 1960 can be actributed to the fact that the actual net 
out-mit^ration of blades v;3s "considerably' sraaller than ever 
recorded previously. Furthermore, vmile those leavin^^ vrere 
admittedly much bet-ter educated than those remaining* their 
loss was compensateil by the relatively large nmber of in-micrant 
who v/ere equally v/ell educated. The five year (1965-'1970y 
micration data :3hov/ that the edu<^^onal a,ttainment of those 
leaving and those 'entering the Gout'.i Atlantic division were 
about the same. (Similar patterns were noted for the East' 
and West South 'Central divisions.) For the first tine, ,the 
riOu-{^)i did not suffer from, the exodus of better educated 
black's to other sections of the nation. As the following 
tables indicate, the proportional educational distribution 
of the 1970 black population of the oouth Atlantic division 
".'ould have been the same if no one entered or left between 1965 . 
and "'970. iio daj;a are available for the first half of the 
•decade, but presumably ^his changing pattern began' earlier in 
the 1960 's. Recent evidence su&;cests that it is contin\iing 
into the 1970' s with even some hint of a positive net migration * 
of blacks into the oouth for the first time. Furthermore, 
the scant data indicate that these may .be better educated ^ 
than those remaining in^ either the North or the .iouth.' i.^ 



liepeafced mference to th** remininn laTfre proportion cf- 
tjoorly educated blacks has been ninde. This nssertlon warr-mts 

• V - 

nrther investigfltion. The Bureau oi the .Census survey 
of March, 1972 provides some clues to itrs understanding. The^ 
m^^le population c^n serve a§; an example • The median education- 
al -attainment difference "betyj-^en oouthern vjhite and "black 
m:/len -^5 and over is ^•'^ yea>^'^.• The difference among those 
2^.-.u^ is a mere 1v5 years. ^ Foj? tlie nation, the Respective 
differences are and 0.7- This reflects the major advances 
'that have taken place since the enrlz^ 1960s. 'True, 25 percent 
of the younffer adults in the oouth stiTLl have' 1<=>sg than an 
eip;hth (pcade education-, yet this is a far cry from the 82.8 per- 
cent amon^ the elderly mal,es. i?Impro^rements have occurred 
in the white- copulation as -well, but not to such an. ejctent.- 
Triis change most dramatically illustrates the progress that 
L^>s taken place since integration of schools in fact occurred; 
it als^o dramatically illustrates the apparent generation gap 
that must be present to a much greater degree among blacks 
than -^nonc v/h,ites. ' • ■ 

Has improvenen-t taken place sim-.e 1870? The gnsv/er is 
■£.',.''.. Ha;- the {-ap betv/eeu racps been climinabed? The ansv/er- 
i i:o, althouc^i it has been "reduced. It must be remembered that 
tlie '/.fiite population of the Gouth ha:, also been historically 
the le'T.'-t educated of all the reQinnc, . Th^'y too v;ouId be 
expected to .h^ve made freat strides forv/ard. Indeed, one ^ 
cnn speculate as to.v/hethef the demands of southern .blacks 

not contrib'ifce to the imnrover on . and to tKe extent of 
v'hite oublio education a:- well, ".''le first evidence of blark 



pirr.":'*f u>tr. in the rapid declinr- in illiternoy. Thm hl-r 



proportion in school 'sho'.ved signK of increasing even m tno • 
*?«rly part of this century,^ ^hnallf/i recent sig^is indi^^ate 

t^?-t the edurational attainment of blacks i^^ cli^ibinf;; and 

the difference --'ith whiue^^ lh declininj;. . To ^ connideranl^ 
extent this is due to (") incroar.pd s^chool enrollment allowinj[:. 
f-u^ a vbetter educated cohort <to ^nter the p5-f*^ {^roup in 
•970 tiian in "5960; (2) and in tha Tiouth, to thp rather ?-ui*-- 
priains rhift j.n minr-'-^tion p^^t terns amonc blades • . The ac1;ua3 
nu'^b-^^r declinf*d in the 'ig^^Os and more imoortant, it did not 
ae^,^ti^Lel•y .^££oot tJio odiuation-l attainment of the region. ' 

V/Tiatf?vf>r ^neanincful prorjrer.^'^ l!hat has occurred in the 
n-^tion ha.^ occurred in the qu^ite recent pafst. Black "catching 
np"' if^ a recent phenomenon. Yet the overwhelming embrace of 
education , by blocks since the opportuDity v/as made' available 
to them is equally evident in the decline in illiteracy and 
the rapid increase in school enrollment. Despite the legal 
and extralegal barriers v;hich v/ere maintained both in the 
South and the North, blacks nevertheless availed themselves , 
of the crurahs ojrfei?ed them by the v/hite poi-;er structure. The 
contest is' far Irom over — and that contes'fc v/ill be waged • ~ 
equally in the I\orth as well as., in the South. The proportion 
of blacks in college remains significantly below that of 
whites. Yet a rscent survey of the plans of high school, 
seniors throughoit the nation^ showed that about as many blacks 
and whites planned to ^enroll in college — ^5*6 among whites; 
45.8 among blacks. v/hether these plans v/ill materialize 



renainf! to be s'^en. 

On the other hand, the recent- disclosures from the Bureau 
of the Census, especially with reference to income diff erfentinls 
indicate that pefhaps a "plateau" was reached in 1969.''*^ Since 
then, and coinciding with the oeriod of the Nixon administration 
little if any continued progress l/as been ocserved. It may 
well be time for another massive .effort by well intended 
blacks and whites to achieve racial parity in education, in 
occupation and in -income, once and for all. 



TABLE I 

Percent Illiterate in the Population 
' by Race: 'United States 1870 to 1969 

(Data for 1870 to 19^40 'are for the pop- 
ulation 10 years old and over; data, for 
subsequent years are for the population 
lU years old and over) 



' Year Total White Other 

1870 20.0 ' ^ 11.5 .' 79.9 

■ 1880 : •; - 17.0 ' 9.'J . . • 70.0 

* ' 1890 13.3- 7.7 . 56.8 

1900 10.7, ' 6'.2 -'»^.5 

- -1910 . 7.7 . " 5.^p - . 30.5 

1920 6.0' 'i.O 23.0 

1930 ' ^.3 3*0 l6.'t 

l9*/i0 ' 2.9 '. ' 2.0 •/ 11.5 

19217 ■ 2.7 ' 1^-8 , . 11*^ 

1952- - '2.5 ' 1*8 ' 10*.2 

1959 ' • -2.2 1.6' , 7.5 

1969 1.0 . 0.7 ' '. 3.6 



Source: U.S. Bureau of the Census, Current Population Reports , 
"Illiteracy in the United States: November 1^969" Ceries P. 20, 
No.. 217, Table A. 



Figure I PERCENT OF THE POPULATION 5 TO 19 YEARS/ OLD ENROLLE^ IN 
'SCHOOL, BY RACE,- FOR THE SOUTH AND THE UNITED STATES EXCLUDING 
THE SOUTH: I87O AND 1900. 
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Source: John K. Folger and Charles Nam, Education of th e American 
Population t p# ^9• 
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PlSur« II PERCENT OF Tfffi ftOPULATIOK ENROLLED IN SCHOOL, BY AGE 
.AND COLOR., FOR THE UNITED STATES AND THt SOUTH:' I960 




Source: . Daniel B. Price, r.H.npln^ Charart.eri Btl C5 of the Nefiro 
Population t p# 195». - j ^ ' 



. TABLB II 

Percent of the Population, 10 years of 'age 
And over, illiterate; South- 1880-1930 



Year 


Age 








Negro 


3.880 


10 <fe over 


75.6 


1890" 


10 A over 


60.7 


1900 


1Q 4b over 


48.0 




10-14 

f 


32.2 




15-24 


• 36'.^ 


• 


. 25-34 


4'4 . 1 




35-44 


57.6 




^-.45-54 


72.8 




55-6^ 


82.6 




.65 * over 


88.3 


1910 


10 <fc oyer 


. 33.3 




. 10-14 


20.' 2 


• 


-. 15-24 


24.1 




25-3^ 


28. r 




35-^'* 


36.8 




45-54- 


51.9 




55-64 ^^7~ 


. 67.6 




65 & oveiF ' 


y8.5 


1920 


10 & over 


- 26.0 




10-14 


12.4' 




15-24- 


,17.6' 



Race 



1930 



25-34 ' 
35-44 

45-5^ 
55-64 

65 4s over 
1 6 '& • over 
1.0-14 
15>24 
25-3^ 
35-^^ ' 
^5:;,5'» 
55-64 ' 

6^ & over 



21.7 
28.0 

39.1 
55.0 

'73.3 
19.7 
6.1 
12.4 . 

17.1 

^21.^7 
29^6 
40.3 
61.9 



Vhlte (Native Bom) 

"21.0 
1,4.8 

. 11.3 
N.A. 



i "7 ' 5 
' 5,.0 
' 5.6 
.6.2 
7.8 
11.2 
13.^ 
15.5 
5.2 

2.5 
3.^ 
4.1 

5.5 
7.5 
10'. 2 

'13.1 

3..7. 

1-3 

2.2 

2.9. 

4.1 

5.7 
7.1 
10.6 
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45 Source } jJiS, Bureau oi" the Census, "Negro Population in* the United 

FRir^*2**f' ^^^^^'*» "Negroes in the U.S., 1920-1932" (Washington* 

tl\LLr.S. Government Printing Office, 1918, 1934) \ » «» 



TABLE III 

School Enrollment in the South by- 
Race and Age,: . 1900-1910; 1930 



Year 



1900 



A^e 



5-9 
10-1^* 
15-20 
5-20 



Negro 

' 21.7 
51.6 

17.3 
29.6 



(percent enrolled) 



White 
3k, 6 

31.,^ 
^5.9 



1910 



5-9 

io-iit 
15-20 

5-2ii_ 



39.5 
67.0, 
26.6 
'*3.7 



53.1 
85. T 

39.5 
58.3 



;1930 



5-6 

7-13 
1^-15 

16-17 
18-20 
5-20 



85.6 
75.9 

.1 3 . 2 
27.8 
58.5 



93.^ 
85.2 
55.7 
22.3 

^0.3 
66.9 



\ 



Soiircet U.S. Bureau of the Census^ appropriate tables from 1900, 
1910, and ,1930. \ 
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I TABLE IV 

Schoo-l Enrollment in the United Statds^ 
And the South by Race and Aget 1970 



Agfe - 


.United 






Black 


wnxte 


3.> 


14. , 


. 12.1 


5-6 


67.? ' 


73.^ 


7^13 


95.8 


97.5 




93.7 


96.3 


1 6-17 


84.1 


90. 1 


18-19 


^7.7,\' 


57.7 


20-21" 


18.2 /V 


32.2 


22-2U 


8.8 


15.2 


25-3^- 


k.9' ■ 


.6.2 


3-3^ 


54.4' 


54.2 



South 




Black 


White 


12 -3 


11.3 


58.0 


60. 1 


95.3 


96.6 


92.8 


94.6 


83.0 


85.8" 


48.5 ' 


■53.5 


,18.9 


27.9 


8.1 


12.7 


4.0 


5.0 


54.8 


50.7 



4 



Source: U.S. Bureau of the Census, Census Population! 1970 
•♦General Social and Economic Characteristics'*, Final Report PCC(l) 
Uaited States Summary, Tables 88 and. 131. 



T/JJI" V 



Collefe .'Enrollment of Persons. 
1965,. 1970, and 1973 

Percent "Nnrollcd 















W-iite . 








1965 


. 197Q 


1973 ■ 


1965 


1970 


107:- 




Totaa. 


10 


-15 . 


16 • -■ 




■ ^'27 ■ "• 


?5 • 




■ ale 


* 10 


16 ' 


10 ■ 


34 




?9 




Female 


10 


.' 15 




,19- .•• 


21- 


21. 




• \ 
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:table VI - • 

Years of School Completed o,f' Persons 25 years old 
And oyei* by Race: 'f9^0«1970 . * : 









Race 


and Year 








Yrs* of School 




' White 




« 


Non-Vfhi'tia 




CompLg^ted 


19^0 


1950 ' 


i960 


1970 


19^0 


195.0 


1060 




10,9 


8.9 


6.7 


^♦'.5 ' 


■H.8 


32.9 


2T.7 




17. ^ 




1 2.. 8 


9- . 1 


'29.9 


28 .9 


24.3 


8 


29,8 


21.7 


18.1 




•1 1 ^ y 




12 i 9 


1-3 HS 


15.8 


, 17.8' 


19.3 


18.8 


8.7 


i 3..' 5 


19*0 




15.3 


22.0 


25.8 


32.2 


^.5 


7.9^ 


12.9 








9 • J 


1 1 • 1 


- 1:9 


2.9. 




'» COLL + 






8.1 


1J . 3 


1.3 


2.1 


3.1 


Median 


• 8.7 ' 


. 9.7 


TO. 9 


12.1 


5i8 


6.9 


8.2 




•a 



Sourc.e: U;S. Bureau of the Census, Census of Population : . '1970 ^ , 
; "General Social and Economic Characteristics", Final Repo.rt 
PC (l)-C1 United States 'sumraary, Table'*'75. • 



TABLl-:-VII- 



KeSian Years of School Completed, by V/hi-tes and 
Mon-vniites,. 25 "ears of age and over, in Eleven 
. > -Southern States, 1940-ri970 



State and Color 

Alabama* — 
\fnite . . 

Non-V/hite 

' Difference • 



Years of School Coim^leted 



•4.5' 
:;.7 



1950 

i.8 

5.4 
3.4 



,1960 

10.2 
-6.5 
3.7 



Arkansas 
V/hite 

Hon--/hite 

I Difference* 



8.4 
5.2 

3^2- 



a. 7 . 
5.6* 
3.1 



9.5 
6.5 ■ 
3.0 



Florida 
• V/hite - 

" Non-17hite 

Difference 



9.3 
5.2 
"4.1 



10.9 
5.1. 



'11*. 6 
7,0 
4.6 



Georgia 
\7hi-te 

•• Non-lifhite 

•Difference 



8.1 
4.2 
3.9 



8.8 
4.9 
3.9 



10.5 

6;i 

4.2- 



Louisiana 
VAiite ' 

Mon-v/hite 

Difference 



8.1.., 

3.9 -.-^ 
^k2 • 



8.8 
4.6 
4.2 



10.5' 
6.0 
4.5 



Hississippi 
.'..V/hite y 

. ' ifon-V/hite 

Difference 



3-9 
4*. 7, 
4.2' 



9.9 
5.1 

4'. 8. 



11 .0 
6.0= 
5.0 



Worth Carolina 
i7hite 

•' - ITort-'/hite 

Difference 



7.7 
5.1 . 

2.6../ 



8..§ 
5.9. 
.2.7 



. 9.8. 
- 7.0 



."tate 'anc'' Color 

— 3oUth Crtrolina 
■_: . VJhite 

IJon-V/liite 

Dii'f erence 



Tennessee 
V/bite 

MonrV/hite 

Difference 



TABL^ VII (cont.) ' 

Years Oj" School Connleted 

1940 



0.5 
3.9 
4.6 



8.3 
2.5 



1950 


t960 


1970 


9.0 


.10.3 


• - 11.4 


. 4.8. 


^'"*5.9 . 


7.7 


4.2 


4.4 




-a. 6" 


9.0 . 


J1.1 


.6.5 


7.5 


a." 


2.-1 


•1.5 


.,2.p 



Texas 
V/hite 

riori-V/hite 

Difference 

Vir/^inia 
l/hite 

Nori-l/hite 

Difference 



8.9- 


9.7 


10.8 ■ < 


ii;9 


'6.1 


7.0 


8.1 


9.8- 


2.8 

^f 


2.7 


2.7 . 


2.1 


7.9 


9.3 


- -10.8 


12.1 


5.1 


6.1 


7.2 


8.7 


2.8 


2i2 




.,3.4 

1 



(a) Underlined differences indicate an increase in th^ educational z^V\ 

Source: 1940-1960 Daniel Price, "Educational Differentials bet^-reen 
Negroes and V.Tiites in tlie South" Demor^raphy Vol. 5,/TJo. 1, 1968, 
Table 1; 1970 U.S. Bureau of the Census, Census of Pbpulation 1970, 
"General Social and Economic Characteristics" Final State Reports. 



TABLE VIII 

Educational Attaia-nent for Persons 
Afred 25 years and over by Race, 
5outh::— 1 960-1 970-1 972 



Years of School 



'I960 



1970 



1972., 



Completed i 


^Thite 


Black 


If'hite BXack . 


V/hite 


Black 


-a 


27.7 


59.3 


19.6 


43.1 


16.4 


39.8 


8 


13.9 


10.7 


11.0 


10.2 


10.3 


9.6 


. 1^' HS 


• 18.8 


.15.1 


20.6 


22.5 


16.9 


22.-8 


! 4 "hS 


22.7 


8.9 


27.4 


15.5 


35.0 


19.0 


1-3 COLL. 


9.0 


2.9 • 


10. .5 


4.1 


11.0 


4.0 


4 COLL + 


7.9 ^ 


• 3.1 . 


10.^9 


4.6 


12.4 , 


4.8 


Median 


10.3 


6.7 


11.8 


8.7 


12.2 


9.1 



Source: 1960-1970 Edward E. Cahill and Hanns Pieper, "Closing the Educational 
Gap: The South Versus the United States", Phylon , March, 1974, Table 1; 1972 
U.S. Bureau of the Census, Current Population Reports , Series P-20, Mo. 243, 
"Educational Attainment: March* 1972." Table 8. 



TABLE IX 

Educational Attainment of Blacks 23 years of age and sex 
in South Atlantic Division by Migration Status: 1970 



Years of School 
CoinplGted 

8 & under 
1-3 HS 

4 IIS 
If? COLL 

A COLL + 



Bom in Division 
Living in Division 
in 1965 & 1970. 
C'non-Mifirants" ) 



48.0 
25.6 
17.7 
4.2 

4.5 



Not in Division 
in 1965 but 
Living in Div. 
in 1970 

( " in-migrant s" ) 



19.6 
22.0 
53.7 
12.3 
- 12.4 



in Division in 1965 
but not living 
there in 1970 • 
( "out-migrants" ) 



21.5 
23.6 
31.2 
10.5 
13.2 



Source: Derived front U.S. Bureau of th-? Census, Census of Popu3.ation: 
lO^O, ouboect Reports PC (2)-2D, "Lifetime and Recent Migration" 
Table 13. * " 
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TABLE X 



Educational Attainment of Black Population 
25 years of age and over in the South 
Atlantic division in 1970 



B 



Yeara of School 
Completed 



Ko. of Persons {^) 



No» of Persons (^) 



8 & under . 
1-3 HS 

k HS 

1-3 COLL 
k COLL + 


1^063,430 
580,204 
420,620 
105,462 
115,650 


(46.5) 

(25.4) 

(18.4) 

(4.6) 

(5.'l> 


1,067,779 
584,685 
423,810 
105,894 
118,073 


(46.5) 

(25.4) 

(18.4) 

(4.6) 

(5.1) 


Total 


2,285,366 


(100.0) 


2,300,241 


(100.6) 



A= The Actual 1970 I'opulatlon ... 

B= The Hypothetical 1970 Population aosumes no migration in or out 
between 1965 and 1970 



4 A 
4 
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